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The Planning:-of a Young Men’s Christian Association 


Building. 


BY LOUIS ALI 


N a recent issue of THE BRICKBUILDER there appeared 
a very able and concise presentation of the basic prin 
iples that must govern the successful planning of a build 
ng for the Young Men’s Christian Association. In this 
and those to follow, it is the author’s intention to 


pplement the former 


rticle, 


more theoretical treatise with a 
ractical study in regard to the plan, detail, and construc 
on of the integrant rooms and departments that compose 


he Association building of to-day. 


A perusal of the descriptive matter of any Association will 


mmediately establish the fact that the initial purpose of a 
‘Young Men’s Christian Association is “To Make Men’’ 
to develop manhood from the raw material, Youth.’’ 
t as the Association is practically always, and intention 
so, partially dependent upon the community in which 
exists for sustenance, the planning of the building must, 
ove all else, make possible the consummation of its pur 
» at a minimum cost for overhead carrying charges. 
; This is accomplished when the following conditions are 
: ught about : 
E (a) Construction must be of durable materials, selected 
after a thorough test as to their fitness from a 
itarian standpoint. 
4) The plan must permit of the maximum flexibility 
1 varied usages for the same rooms. Reapportionment 
area for the different apartments must be relatively 
le. 
) The plan must permit of efficient supervision by a 
nimum staff of paid employees. 
(d) The mechanical equipment must be possible of 
eration by other than skilled engineers ; and so designed 
it all. possible sources of unnecessary consumption of 
nergy are avoided. 
Under the first classification we are to deal entirely with 
1e problem of the choice of proper materials, their use 
re nd abuse. This will be discussed at greater length in a 


tuture chapter. But in passing, we shall regard one ex 


ample. It is common practice to construct the ceilings of 
the natatorium and shower rooms of plaster or galvanized 
iron. The former, unless constantly repainted, will ulti- 
mately disintegrate and become loosened; while the latter 
will rust where it has been sheared, or punctured at the 
nailing points. To illustrate the second condition: The 
gymnasium should be planned so that it can readily be 


converted into a place of public assemblage — having 





— Part I. 


.EN 


ABRAMSON. 
direct entrance and exit to the street ar 
to the running track, temporarily serving a \ 
this arrangement micht be feasible, it is necessat 
vide a large room on the same floor level t 


gymnasium (an exercise room o1 boys’ 


which all apparatus can pe moved A 

locker rooms should be planned with regard to 
requirement of the physical de nt | 
should adjoin one the othe ind be ‘ 
or other movable partitions as, invariab] 


the junior to the senior members, as det 


the erection of the building, does not accurate] 


and is otherwise always subject to reapporti 


and economical supervise 


To effi ientl 


to centralize and amalgamize the points of 
focal point of each story where such supe! ion 
required, e.g., basement and first floo1 

Finally, an absolute control of the light and heat 
be had of each department independently of all othe 
For example, during winter it necessa ti ( 
constant supply of heat in the boys’ department 1 
entire day. However, it is an advantage to discont 
the supply of the dormitori uring tl r 
the day It is therefore necessary tl 
rooms be controlled independently of othe rti nt 
and so eliminate the necessity of visiti1 ‘ 
there closing each radiator valve. 

There is no one building that can b he is bi 
ideal, except as to its type Nor cou 1 
that could reasonably be termed ideal; fo h comn 
nity has its individual problems, and thx 
membership, the privileges afforded to both memb« 
non-members, and the extent of its executive fi 
tend greatly toward the determination of the props 
An analytical study of local conditions must be ma 
the architect in consultation with the secretary and cor 
mittees, if a plan adapted to the needs of the communit 
to be obtained. The author is awaye of the existence of 
several buildings of exactly similar plan and designed b 
the same architects of which the original buildin 
successfully met the demands; and the others dismall 
failed. <A total collaboration between the architect and his 


committee is more essential in Association work than in 


any other form of institutional buildins Professional 


obstinacy to suggestions and precedent predetermines fail 
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th l r the author will take as a subject for 
on and discussion the units that compose the 
) adaptable to the needs of the community 
en thousand, and will study these units sepa 
onjunction with their related parts Gen- 
( yuld be le to the diagrams and other 
re od ¢ herewith 
BASEMENT 
nation of the iin stairs in the base 
ha il] ‘his ha should be 
t to prevent congestion, as is apt to 
he ischarge of ymnasium classes. From 
be had to all other departments, 
I ini¢ally controlled, by the attend- 
ent. The position of this attend 
t b hat from it a careful supervision 
i ties in tne tterent rooms. 
esk there often a moderate 
ni? 
Bors Locker. [ 
. 2. . QSHOWER BOM mend fh & 
VW } 


4. 4 S38 
[ wy STARA 
dike TOLORHI Ce ah 






DOWLING 


2 i ALLEYY 

i oy ATTEN DAATT I 

2 a 
DR | Game 
ERS . ROOM 


. 7 
STAIR 


di frowey | 


nent in ox« 
€ lent 
| be act 
ut recessed suff 
I s decide f 
t ect communica 
roe eans of a 
( o adequately and 
a so that the offensive 
ul ther rooms o1 the stairs 
. ttn rs ) 
of the attendant must be such that in addi- 
ment é ibove he can collect tolls for 
f bowlit eys and game room (if in the 
Ee, 8 ( iin periods of the day it is often 
for the attendant to be away from his desk, and 
r stairw or other convenient means of access, 
st between the main desk on the first floor and 
he basement. However, this stair should never 
igh an open well in the floor, as otherwise the 
e basement will be communicated directly to the 
be« l lecidedly objectionable. 
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Physical Department. 
baths, likewise the locker rooms, 


A study of the natatorium and 


will be taken up later. 
Suffice it to say that certain rigid laws affecting light and 
ventilation must be strictly adhered to. There are several 
locker systems in successful operation. Some have merit 
by reason of their space-saving possibilities ; others per- 
mit of greater sanitation; and again, some have virtue by 
reason of their economy. 


/ tLe t. 


duce standing 


Provide ample toilet accommodations, but re- 


room to the minimum to discourage the 


room’s use as a rendezvous. ‘Two water-closets, one 


urinal, two basins, and a slop sink are ample. 


Game Room. This room, containing the pool and bil- 


liard tables, is not always provided, local protestation 


sometimes forbidding its initial introduction. However, 


if not originally provided, experience has taught that 
provision should be made for its future installation, 
whether in the basement or on the first floor. The maxi- 


mum equi] 


of four ta 


yment will, in most instances, probably consist 


bles, full size. Ample provision must be made 
for spectators, preferably along the walls and not between 
the tables. If the spectators’ chairs are placed on a raised 


platform, the will be to keep the visitors from 


tendenc y 


(Fig. IT.) 


4° 
encroacning 


upon the playing space. 















_—— 
FIG. II. 


t for the game room 
id that spectators reach 


y good arran 
site each tal 


x with players 





Note that the 
their 


chairs 


we Alleys. 


The bowling alley equipment (Fig. III) 


ld always be of the regulation size, of the latest model 


and complete in every particular. Otherwise, thei1 


patronage wil 


1 soon be diverted to quarters offering more 
The 


depends entirely upon local demand, the 


satisfactory inducements. number of alleys to be 


planned for 


usual installation being two pair. Spectator space on 


stepped platform should be provided behind the runway, 
likewise alongside of alleys and next to the exterior wall 


light, so that (a) will not be 


ed to face a strong blinding sunlight; (4) splashing 


if the source of spectators 


oblig 
rain cannot enter the windows and ruin the surface of the 
alleys; (c) radiators and steam-pipes placed along the 
exterior walls can be reached and valves adjusted without 
walking over and consequently mutilating the surface of 
the alleys. There must be no posts or other obstructions 
between the alleys that will prevent a clear view along the 
Discretion should be 


exercised in determining the position of the alleys so that 


entire length of the bowling alleys. 


the noise generated will in no way annoy other activities 
in progress at the same time. As the junior department 
is least active in the evening and the bowling alleys have 
their maximum usage at this time, it is advisable to locate 
the alleys under the boys’ rooms with the pin pit farthest 














THE 


that its very active- 


ness and appropriate 


1 A IEE from the street. But 

HH, pra | pit] | the spectators’ space, 

If to the contrary, 
should be contiguous 

| to the front wall so 


excitedness will tend 
to arrest interest and 
| \| a desire of participa- 
ahi | tion. 


To permit the 


ie) | 
—H | 
rT o | ||| rental of the alleys 
1 < | |] to outside parties and 
' | ||| thus increase this 


1| source of revenue, an 





exterior entrance 


wr | 1 |i 
l |] should be provided 
This entrance, how 
| | ever, should be in 
] | conspicuous, and can 
il lI] | | also serve as a base 
| i] | ment delivery way 
| | 1] | for supplies, trunks, 
| HI] iH etc. In order that it 
| | || be possible to rent 
. | | | but part of the alleys 
] and still allow the re 
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maining pair 
| used by the Associa 
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tion members, a re 








movable partition 





























way 
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the 


and 


should divide 





Le 
meetin I spectator space 
2 |REMOVABL 
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runway. This parti- 
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FIG. III. 
e the absence of windows on the rear wall, eliminating a source ot 
annoyance to the players 
tion can either be in the form of an obscure, glazed 
sliding sash or else rolling shutters. The latter are 


more desirable, for when not in use the vertical guides 


FIG. IV. 
An absolute, unobstructed view of all alleys from 
spectators’ platform. 


any point on 
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the 


SI 


can be removed and the lines of vision unobstructed. 


For tournament purposes a considerable number of chairs 


are required, and for their storage a convenient room 
should be provided. In a community where bowling is 
active, a small locker room with a shower bath for tl 


exclusive use of the bowlers is a very profitable adjun 


Storage Room. A capacious room is necessary for tl 


safe storage of such equipment that is only to be used 


from time to time. Again, certain activities, as, for ex 


ample, some of the educational classes, are discontinut 


} 1 . 1 


during certain seasons, and their especial 


be safely preserved. 


First FLoor. 
k:ntrances. While the exterior of the building 1 t of 
necessity be simple and modest, the main entrances, that 
is, to the junior and senior departments, must be accent 


ated, preferably by exa? rerating the scale of tl] 


opening in relation to all other fenestration, an vi 
the entrances an aspect of openness and shelt \t 
tecturally, the junior entrance should not be Lite 
prominent or imposing as that provided for the 
The entrance steps should be confined within t % 
to discourage loitering on the part of the 
others, and further to reduce the possibility of 
through negligence in not removing snow al! 
entrance to the lobby must be direct an t 
Upon entering one should immediately sec 
not come face to face with a barring wall Mit 
distance from the entrance to the center of a 
Senior Department — Lobby. Careful sti 
given to the location and plan of the lobb 
rooms. Being the hub of the buildin 
be central and the entrances to the ot 
stairs must be directly from the 
the control of the attendant’s desk Che 
present an extremely dignified and gentec 
unpretentious and hospitable, as its f 
ing is that of a social center; and 
must be such that it will command tl 
regard of its members. If poor ight 
structed of sheathed partition and co 
having columns scattered here at { 
fresco decorations, quite naturally the me 
perhaps unconsciously, from cultivating 
dignity. A room well illuminated, fre ti 
columns, of studied proportions, and 
pitable atmosphere of the home living room will obt 


desired respect from the members. 





FIG. V. 
An example of excellent supervision — entrance, lobby 
coat room, etc 
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THE BRICKBUILDER. 
offices into one. This, however, is not ideal, as it necessi- 
a tates the moving of cumbersome furniture. Here the 
sect question of expansion and flexibility becomes very impor- 
tant. As the work of the Association increases, additional 
offices are established, such as for employment and religious 


work, and provision should be made for their accommo 


lation. <A vault for the storage of documents and silver 


service, about 18 inches deep and 5 feet wide, is of great 
‘and its location should be within the general office 
ight and air for the offices should be obtained, if 


1 


le, through windows, and not through sky- 
The advisability of providing a special toilet for 
he secretarial staff is questionable. It is considered by 


be an advantage to the work if one of the 


ments in the general toilet be reserved and so keep 


litions familiar to the force. 


» con 
Coat Room. ‘The coat room should do service for both 


r and junior departments. It must consequently be 


uous to both desks, as the office attendants are in 


the greater part of the time. It should be placed 


point not too distant from the entrance and on the 


main stairs, but never 


‘oom depends entirely 

is to perform. at is, whether it is to 
nembers only or by those attending genera 
f the Dutch type, not les 


han 3 feet in width, with brass-rimmed shelves 16 inch 
LOW j 


* it its maximum width. If the coat room is to be used on 
. 


SOMME erenciianscus occasions of general public meeting, then there should be 


a sec door of the same size and type to accelerate 
— the service. In addition to coat and hat racks, provisiot1 
IRECTORR, Peabae ett ; hould be made for the reception of umbrellas, school 
: — — books, tennis rackets, and members’ outgoing and incomin; 
laundry. A steam coil should be placed close to wall with 
i metal shield to deflect the radiation vertically and be 
operated during inclement weather. 
Stairs. The stairs, both upand down, should start from 
a point in the lobby adjacent to and in direct view of the 
desk. An arrangement similar to Fig. VI. is ideal, as it 
compels one to pass the desk and so insures against pro- 
miscuous entry. Furthermore, at such times as the attend- 


ant is not at his desk in the basement, the general office 
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rculation to the basement, by opera- the shower and locker rooms. In the larger buildings, 
lled door at the head of the stairs. however, it has been found advisable to provide inde- 
the foot of the stairs isin pendent gymnasium and natatorium. 
lleys, or other rooms where /:ntrance. ‘The boys’ entrance to the lobby can, if con- 
be placed at the tinued upward, become a night entrance to the dormitories, 
listurbance. and, where the meeting room of the second floor is used 
not usually extensively by the general public, the same entrance can 
customaril be converted into a special one for this room. 
room does Lobby or Game Room. The social rooms provided for 
to co-operate boys’ work differ in purpose from those given to the senior 
reference department, inasmuch as a general lobby is not neces- 
where books sary. Boys will not sit around unless otherwise occupied, 
and will therefore rather 
be found playing at their 
games in the reading room 


YY or else in physical exercise. 
* 


\ 


ie 
/|// (READING Consequently, a _ large 


Hi//Room \\ baa 
es . | > iia a room, furnished with the 
= aml * * ; 
a et tt an er - required game tables (pool, 


shuffle board, carroms), 

and a reading room are 

necessary. Several club 

rooms, about 10 feet by 12 

feet, are desirable, and 

LOBBY o- should be arranged with 

ie RAOMY ‘GAME ROOM: lAlt CoveEd+# connecting folding doors. 
(Fig. IX.) 

The importance of the 

boys’ work has only re 


1 
| 
i 


cently been generally es 


ei 1 tablished, and modern 
Ss q rE _ - ~ 


practice is compelling a 
ENTRANC®E | | ; fe 
rity further segregation ac- 
cording to ages. Where 
OYS: SECRL Boys COAT. ROOM the boys’ work is, or 
\° FFICE promises to become, exten 
sive, the lobby or game 
FIG. room should be divided, 
by movable partitions or 
glazed screens, into three 
lepartments: Junior boys (grammar school), 
senior boys (high school), and employed boys. 

Reading Room. The reading room, similarly, should be 
livided for junior and senior boys, separated from the 
lobby by transparent screens. Constant supervision must 
be had at all times by the boys’ secretary of his entire 

department. And consequently it must be possible fot 

hi from his desk or office, to thoroughly control the 

activities and circulation of his members until they pass 

into the physical or educational departments, where they 

immediately should come within the supervision of the 

secretary in charge. For this reason, as much as possible 

f this department should be located on one floor, and 

that, the main floor. The boys’ toilet should never be 

placed in the basement, but adjacent to the desk and under 

experience, its supervision. The stairs to and from the boys’ lobby 
work from that of the should be so placed that they can be most easily controlled. 

ld however, the It is well to enclose them within wire glass partitions with 

+ 


rooms and_ the doors mechanically controlled from the secretary’s desk. 


the April number to discuss the ‘‘ Theory of the Planning of 

> series will further treat of the ‘‘ Materials of Construction’’ and 

comprising Gymnasium, Exercise Rooms, Hand Ball Courts, Locker 
Rooms, Baths, and Natatorium). — 7he Fditors. 
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ILLUSTRATING USE OF BRICK 


LASELL, ESQ. 


AS A 


GARDEN 
JOSEPH D. 


Architectural Landscape Design. 


BY ELSWORTH STODDARD. 


) joing the most unique and effective brickwork that 
4 A has been seen since the late Stanford White discov- 
the Harvard brick is found in the walls, buttresses, 
arches of the garden of Mr. Chester W. Lasell, at 
tinsville, Mass. 
ere are seen brick ranging in color from delicate orange 
h reds and deep violet tints like the brick which is so 
iresque in Southern France. They are found to be 
< that heretofore have been thrown away by the thou- 
|, or used in partition walls, because they came from 
the arch in the kiln and so near to the fire that they 
ime badly twisted. 3eing so near the fire in the baking 
vary widely in color. Looked at separately, the indi 
al brick are almost hideous, but, when put together 
valls, the colors blend most effectively and harmonize 
the planting. 
(he accompanying photographs show the manner in 
h the odd brick were utilized, but, unfortunately, do 
give any idea of the rare coloring. The pictures do 
ww, however, what rapid work can be done in garden 
nstruction. Less than a year before the photographs 
were taken there was no garden on the site at all. 

The design of the garden was limited by certain fixed 
conditions, viz., a privet hedge bordering three sides of 
i vegetable garden, 150 feet by 80 feet, and near it, on a 
Both of 
The owner expressed himself very 
firmly about not wanting the hedge harmed in any way. 

The vegetable garden was on a level 5 feet higher than 


lower level, an old gravel tennis court. these 


were to be preserved. 


the tennis court, and, between the two, was an old retain- 


EMBELLISHMENT ON THE ESTATE ( 
LELAND, 3p, ARCHITECT 

ing wall. With this situation the chite 
following veneral scheme The veget ( t 
had a slope of about 5 feet tothe south, was 
made into what is now called the upper garde1 T 
grass panels and is surrounded with an herbace« 
and the old hedge. Upon the old retainin 
placed a 3-foot paneled wall mad I ¢ n 
brick; a handsome wall fountain and steps 
the lower level. Here was the old tenni 
right, to which was added, on the left 
high walls of the unusual brick In 
5-foot bank on the north side of the garden ( 
which must not be damaged, was dropped 3 
ticklish job was done without the loss of 
A 2-foot terrace was then built, in front of hi W 
planted the herbaceous and perennial border of thi 
garden. In back of the hedge the ground was graded int 
the natural slope toward the house. The whol ul 
nestled amid fine trees, and for the background 
north of the paneled upper garden are large chestnut 


oaks, and pines on slightly rising In addition 


- ] 
ground, 


lowering the hedge, whole trees, some of them 35 feet hi 
were moved into harmonious positions. 

It will be noticed in the photographs that the bond of t 
brickwork changes throughout in order to make the 


faces more interesting, being Flemish in the upper gard 


and English in the rose garden. In fact, the garden 
full of pleasant surprises and no matter which way one 
turns one is always coming upon new patterns in brick 


design which show they 


have been carefully studied and 
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PLAN THE LASELL GARDENS. 


Joseph D. Leland, Architect 


A three-quarter work around the lion’s head, from whose protruding 
tongue the water falls in the shape of a fan into an Italian 
Passing from well-head. The water then overflows from the well-head 


e trees, into another basin at the bottom. 


Before going down to the lower garden, the pergola to 


ht is of interest. This is on the line of the old 
retaining wall and is at the southwest corner of the upper 
while its balcony overlooks the tennis court. This 

is cantilevered with steel beams encased in con 

the floor is inlaid with a brick pattern, and the 
‘ed tiles which can be seen from inside the 

makes a charming resting spot, and yet has 

» advantage of being a good viewpoint. Returning t 
ll fountain, and passing down one of the two flights 

eps which meet on a platform below, the brick 


‘acts attention. The back of the fountai1 


THE UPPER GARDEN. 
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PERGOLA GATE TO ROSE GARDEN 


THE LASELL GARDENS, WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 
JOSEPH D. LELAND ARCHITECT 
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GENERAI 


- 


> many 


ott 


ing too show the rather remarkable results of less than one year 


VIEW FROM ROSE GARDEN. 


rough and irregular to be comfortable for walking. On 

of this garden is a charming little recessed 

From the rose garden a flight of steps and a 

path lead through the border planting into the 

upper garden, and another gate, under an arch, leads t 

an annual and bulb garden, which is not shown in th 
pictures. 


The garden is not yet completed. Vases for the top « 


he walls, a sun-dial, statues at the end of several vistas, 


rockery and grape arbor, which all form a part of tl 
general plan, have yet to be put in place and much of tl 


L 


paved planting has yet to be done. The photographs, therefor 


CORNER OF ROSE GARDEN. 
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The Unit Power Plant for Isolated Buildings and Small 
Groups. 


PART II.— TYPES OF APPARATUS AND PLANT 


BY CHARLES L. 


“THE architect who is interested in the subject of power 

| plant installation should provide himself with a col- 
lection of catalogues of the best makes of apparatus. 
These contain a considerable amount of practical data, 
ind it has seemed best to refer the reader to this source 


f information rather than to reproduce the same matter 


here. 
Boilers. The boilers used in power and heating work 
. tre classed as fire-tube and water-tube boilers, according 


» their construction. 
The horizontal return tubular boiler, with a brick set- 
ne, is the type of the former most frequently used. It 
so designed that the hot gases pass through the tubes 
hich are enclosed in a shell and surrounded with water. 
is form of boiler is used extensively for heating work, 
1 also for power to a considerable extent. It has a 
re water capacity, is simple in construction, requires 
head room than some types of water-tube boilers, and 
iso lower in cost. As boilers are rated on the amount 
heating surface which they contain, there is a tendency 
the part of some makers to crowd in too many tubes 
the best efficiency. 
Specifications may be obtained from the Hartford Steam 
Hartford, 


construction 


ler Inspection and Insurance Company of 
giving the principal details of 
rs of different sizes. 


for 
Copies of these should be placed 
le by the architect who wishes to take charge of this 
of the equipment of his building. 
[he principle of construction of the water-tube boiler is 
reverse of the fire-tube, as the name implies. In this 
the water is inside the tubes, which are surrounded 
» hot gases. This type of boiler is used extensively 
wer purposes for various reasons, among which its 
ter safety is one of the most important. This is due 
e division of the water into small masses, which tends 
revent serious results rupture. Other 
intages of this particular form of construction are, the 


in case of 


e proportion of heating surface exposed directly to the 
which results in an increased transmission of heat 
{amore rapid circulation of water, ample draft area, 
As 

ficiency, there is probably very little difference be- 
een the two types when equally well designed and cared 
r. In city buildings, and others where there are many 


1a slower movement of the gases over the tubes. 


upants, the water-tube boiler is usually preferred for 
ower work on account of its greater safety at higher 
ressures. There are many different forms of water-tube 
oilers designed to meet almost any requirement as to 
loor space and height for a given power. Much valuable 
data relating to capacity, dimensions, settings, etc., will 
be found in the catalogues of the various manufacturers. 

Steam Engines. Steam engines are classified partly 
according to their mechanical construction and partly with 
reference to speed. The high-speed single-valve engine 
and the medium-speed four-valve engine are the types 


DESIGN. 
HUBBARD. 


most for isolated 


engines have come into general 


frequently used plants. High 


use for driving 
generators on account of the desirability of connecting the 
The mod 


erate-speed engine is more economical in the use of st 


generator directly with the shaft of the engine. 


and may also be direct-connected to a generator of suit 
able design. 
The principal waste in an engine is due to ¢ 


1: oe 
ainaer Col 


densation, and where steam economy is of gre 


at importal 


Lt 
this may be overcome, to some extent, by the use of mul 
tiple expansion engines. In a simp/e engine, the total 
expansion takes place in a single cylinder, while in ” 
pound engine two cylinders are employed, so arranged that 
the steam first enters the high-pressure cylinde1 
a certain amount, and then exhausts into the low-pres 
cylinder where expansion is completed. 

Compound engines are of two general forms, t } 
and cross-compound. 

In the former, both pistons are placed upon tl 
rod, with the axes of the cylinders in line Onl 
of reciprocating parts is required, and except f 
cylinders, the appearance is the same as tl] 
engine. Cross-compound engines at 
complete machines, except for the 
wheel, which are common to both. On 
this form has over the simple tandem 
the cranks may be set at ninety degre ( 
so that there is no dead center.’’ TT 
engine is more expensive to make and ré 
floor space than the tandem engin 
well adapted to the isolated plant as th¢ [1 
expansion engines the steam is expanded 
instead of two. Three cylinders are usua em] 
the high, intermediate, and low, with the cranl 
dred and twenty degrees apart. Engines art 
vertical and horizontal in form. While the for: 
less floor space than the latter, it is more difficult t 
the reciprocating parts, and the horizontal type 
preferred for high speed work on this account. The s« 
tion of an engine for any particular lo¢ation depends 1 
the conditions under which it is to operate ot 
under 100 horse power, and for larger sizes where the 
exhaust is to be utilized for heating, the simple non-con 
densing engine operating under a pressure of 80 to 90 


pounds is generally used. 
The best type as regards speed depends much upon the 


available room. 


In office buildings and similar locations 
where floor space is valuable, the high-speed engine 
used almost exclusively. For central lighting plants in 
connection with public institutions, where floor space is 


not so limited, the moderate-speed engine is a good type. 
When all of the exhaust can be utilized for heating purposes 
there is of course no advantage in installing a high-priced 


engine for the sake of economy in steam consumption, but 


DU 


if conditions are such that only a comparatively small part 
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Feed Pumps and Injectors. 
fed by 
} 


The boilers are commonly 
means of a direct-acting steam pump, supplemented 
yy an injector for use in case of accident or repairs to the 
pump. 

Boiler feed pumps are of the Azsfon, inside plunger, and 
outside packed plunger types. The first of 


monly used where the water is free from grit, the second 


these is com- 
where it is liable to be slightly gritty, and the third where 
conditions are such that there is likely to be considerable 


wear, making it necessary to pack the plunger at frequent 
intervals. With the 
a 


dismantling the 


latter type, this can be done without 


pump. In the case of heating systems, 


automatic governors are used which start and operate the 


UumMp as c 


mdensation accumulates in the receiving tank. 


Special Apparatus. Steam separators should be _ pro- 


vided in the supply pipe to each engine for removing the 


water from the steam before it enters the cylin 


ler. Oil separators should also be placed in all exhaust 


lines leading to the heating system in order to prevent 


"7 


inder oil from the engine being returned to the boilers 
with the condensation. 

In exhaust heating systems the maximum pressure 
should be limited by a back-pressure valve placed in the 


outboard exhaust pipe. This is a special form of relief 


valve which may be set to open when the desired pressure 


surplus exhaust outboard 


discharge the 


On the other hand, a live steam connection should be made 


with the heating main, the same being provided with 
ressure reducing valve, which opens and admits liv 
steam to the system whenever the exhaust proves insuff 
cient to supply the needs for heating purposes. Thes 
two valves work in connection with each other to maintai1 
supply of steam within the heating system which sh: 
tomatica meet the varying demands at a constai 
ressure Separators are so constructed that the may 
onnected into either vertical or horizontal pipes, as mo 
onvenie! They are drained by traps which dischar 
tl idensation from the steam separators into the recei 


tank, from which it is returned to the boilers, whi 


irip trom the o1! separator 1s turned into the sewer. 


Both back-pressure and reducing va!ves are adjustabl 


limited in range ; for this reas« 


uithougn the tatter are 


when specifying a valve, the initial and final pressu1 


stated so that it may be 


equipped with t 


roper springs or weights for the special conditions und 


which it is to work. 


Steam traps for drainage made for be 


purposes are 


igh- and low-pressure work, and the conditions un 
vhich they are to operate should always be specified, as 
smaller discharge valve is employed when used under hi 


ire. Water-line so called, 
combined power and heating plants where it is desired 


seal the main 


traps, are employed 


return pipes with water. In the case of 


low-pressure system, where the condensation is returne 


by gravity, this is done by carrying the pipes below tl 


water line of the boiler; but with high-pressure boile1 


water must be raised in tl 
While th 
subject of ventilation in general is not included in the pre 


this is impossible, and the 


returns by means of a special form of trap. 


ent series of articles, a word should be said regardin 


equipment for the ventilation of the boiler 


rooms. 


in cool outside air, discharging the same downward i1 


and engine 


It is customary in the case of boiler rooms to blow 


} 
i 
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front of the boilers through galvanized iron pipes with 
flaring outlets. Discharge ventilation is largely through 
the furnaces, as a considerable proportion of the air thus 
supplied is needed for combustion. 

Engine room ventilation may be partly by the exhaust 
method, if means are provided for the entrance of cool 
fresh air to replace that which has been removed. 
trifugal fans driven by direct-connected 
commonly used for this class of work. 

Cost of Equipment. 


Cen- 
motors are 
The cost of power-plant equipment 
will, of course, vary considerably under different condi- 
tions, but may be approximately estimated by use of the 
following table. 


A TABLE VI. 


Cost 
Installed. 


$10-$12 per B.H.P 


Kind of Equipment. 


Horizontal Tubular Boilers 


Water-Tube Boilers ns |. Hi 
High-Speed Simple Steam Engines 12- 15 La? 
Medium-Speed Compound Engines 17- 21 , 
Gas Engines 30— 36 
Oil Engines 45- 50 
Dynamos — Direct-Connected 13- 16 Kw. 
Switchboard 5—- 10 
. Foundations : 5- 10 
Steam Fitting, including Auxiliary 
Apparatus, such as Feed-Water 
Heater, Separators, Exhaust Head, 
Tanks, Pumps, etc io 16. ,, LB.P 


lables of this kind usually give 
in kilowatts. 


the cost of all equip 
This is convenient for plants genera 
the and 


ing plants, and where power is required for other pur 


electricity only, but for combined power 


s, such as refrigeration, etc., the cost per horse power 
so convenient. 
lant Design. There are two general conditions. unde1 


; h isolated power plants are installed. The first of 


‘ being where the location is remote from a central 


‘ic station, sothat it must be provided anyway, regard 
f competition or of its relation to the heating system. 
e second condition relates to cases where the build 

group of buildings, is in a territory served by a 
al station, and where there isa question as to whether 

ill be more economical to purchase electric current 

the local company or generate it on the premises. 

desirability of the latter method will depend largely 

1 the relation of the exhaust steam to that required for 

arious heating purposes, and also upon the amount 

xhaust which may be utilized in this way. Although 
re may be sufficient exhaust steam in the course of twenty- 

r hours to do all, or a considerable portion, of the heat- 

if it be produced within a period of a few hours so 
ta large part of it must be thrown away, it is evident 
it the advantage will be much less than when the hourly 

; lance of supply and demand is more nearly equal. In 

mputing cost of operation, the avai/at/e exhaust from 

power plant is simply that which can be utilized as 

fast as it is discharged from the engines, for it is not pos- 
ible in practice to store it for future use. 

In order to determine the available exhaust in any par- 
ticular case, make out a table like the following, which 
will show the relations between steam supply and demand 
for each hour in the day. 
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TABLE 


VII 





. s 3 om 
: =o g ze 25 
a =o L ws _ 
In the above, column No. 1 gives the hour of th 
column No. 2 the indicated horse power of the engine 
necessary to produce the average power requiré 
that hour. This is obtained approximately by estimat 
the lights and motors in use and reducing el ( 
to indicated horse power at the engine, as 
previous article. The quantities in column No 
found by multiplying the corresponding hor 
column No. 2 by the water-rate of the eng 
eighty per cent of the result. Column No. 4 { 
amount of low-pressure steam required for 
poses during this hour, including the wart 
ventilation, hot-water heating, et Column N 
what part of the exhaust may be utilize 
poses. If No.3 is greater than No. 4 ( 
in column No. 6; and if it ( 
in column No. 7 
The most difficult quantities to estin 
column No. 4, as the steam required for bot 
ventilating changes with the outs 
varies from day to day and fro1 
the heating season For ordi 
above should be prepared for an a ¢ 
each month of t | v 
ing the weather « s f tw 
riving to each avera ( la the 
month for which it stands, a yt 
charts. Actually the temperature \ 
hour, but it will be sufficiently a rate fo 
to assume a constant temperature throughout 
The methods given for computing the 
heating and ventilation are based on an outsid« 
of zero. It is evident that as the t erat 
steam requirements will become less. Theo 
heat loss from a building is proportional to t ff 
between the inside and outside temperat It 
amount of heat given off by the radiators coul 
lated to exactly balance the heat loss fro 
would be a simple matter to estimate the v 
required. In practice, however, it is not po 
this, as the regulation in different buildings will 
keeping steam on the radiators and opening the window 


to one of the less efficient systems of 


Table VIII has been prepared fot 


systems for varying 


more or 
temperature control. 
different outside temperatures, an 
will be found useful in approximating the ste 
for different seasons of the year. To use, first cor 
the weight of steam required for zero weather b 


methods given, and multiply the result by the factor in 


Table VIII corresponding to the outside temperatut 








pe olf stem used. 


for the ordinary low 
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manner, forty per cent in the vacuum system, and twenty 
per cent in the forced hot-water system. When automatic 
control is used, all radiators will be: shut off at seventy 
degrees. These factors, except in column — D,’’ will of 
course vary somewhat according to the care given to tem- 
perature regulation by the inmates of the building, but 
under average conditions will not be far from the figures 
given in the table. 

The assumption that the temperature will remain con- 
stant throughout the “average day’’ will not of course be 
fulfilled under actual conditions, as it will vary from hour 
to hour according to the amount of sun and wind, and also 
with general changes of the weather. However, when 
the average weather of the entire month is taken into 
account it will be sufficiently accurate for all practical 
purposes to assume a constant temperature throughout the 
twenty-four hours. 

In estimating the exhaust steam at different parts of the 
lay, each item for which power is required must be taken 
up separately, and the time and amount considered to- 
gether. For example: a refrigerating machine runs con 
tinuously, while motors for operating ventilating fans, 
elevators, etc., run only at certain hours of the day. The 
period for lighting varies both in length and time of day 
with the season, and must be estimated accordingly when 
computing the power required at different hours of the 
day. Alsoa certain allowance must be made for cloudy 
weather and for lights which are burned all day, when 
making up the total 

When making an estimate for comparing with central 
station rates, reduce all electric current required for dif- 
ferent purposes, to kilowatt hours, for a year, and then 
compute the additional cost over that for heating alone, 
taking into account interest, taxes, depreciation, etc., on 
first cost of the power equipment, also additional fuel cost, 
miscellaneous supplies, repairs, and extra labor. From 
this data the average cost per kilowatt hour for the yea1 
be found for comparison with the central station rates 
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See page 38, 
February Number, 
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A Terra Cotta Grill Room. 


THE CAFE OF THE NEW McALPIN HOTEL 


BY F. M. 


asks 
takes the small broken fragment of 
rra cotta held out to him. 


oo in the world did you get that red? ”’ 
/ one as he 
It was somewhat the tone of 
‘egyptian jasper or of a color known as Chinese orange. 
Why, it’s the red of Abbey’s Holy Grail. It is just the 
me of the costumes he occasionally uses as the central 
cent of his canvases. It is astonishing what they are 
ing with terra cotta to-day !”’ 
The exclamation was the outcome of a description of 
ie Terra Cotta Grill Room of the new Hotel McAlpin, 
n architectural and decorative triumph of which much 
11 doubtless be heard, as it is undoubtedly the first time 
at this interesting material has been used in the New 
World in just this particular manner. 
yployed as an 


That is, it is here 
decoration, as an element of 
auty, enriched, yet well able to take care of itself. It is 
e same as the material of the structure. In no way is it 
. thin sliver of clay, cemented to the under side of a brick 
concrete arch. It is not 


interior 


a tile decoration, nor is it 
simply a slab in form and thickness. The sections are 

asonry in their size and character. To this the jointing 
From start to finish the bold spirit of the 
mason dominates everywhere. 


ilso testifies. 


A spirit that is omnipres- 
nt, softening and humanizing at times where condition 
lemands. 


The architect, in this assumption of the responsibility of 


adding in this particular way decorative ornament to the 
structure, has so adroitly conceived a motif of a refining 
nature as to make interesting every foot of the surface 


ANDREWS & CO., 


NEW YORK CITY. 
ARCHITECTS. 
both of walling and vaulting Ever 
its paneled pavement, has he assigned an important 
. . e . ' 

the scheme, so contriving it that forms bot] | 
and in color a substantial base for the compositio1 Ti 
has devised broad bands of countersunk ort 


rosettes and bosses at set intervals whi 


Much of 


stimulatin; 


and the piers. this is not onl 


wondrously memories of Ital 


wherein, cameo-like, ground and 


ornament 


in relief, but it speaks well for the color se 


4 
tect, who has so devised the floriated e 
ornament as to bring into the picture cert 
somewhat unusual and very stimulatin 
been exercised to treat the chamber as an entirct | 
scheme throughout is big and wholesom« 
broadly handled, very much after the fashio1 
Roman basilica, exhibiting everywhere a sensit regal 
for color, form, growth of ornament, adjust1 
and relation between pier and wallin Tl 
springs from square piers, which carry the building, fort 
ing two ranks through the chamber. Its » fre 
the walling. As a matter of fact, it is somewhat I 


inches, but so skilfully is the paneling arranged that 


apparent height is greatly There is not 


acknowledgment of the spring line, nor demarcation of t] 


increased. 


actual commencement of the vaulting. It appe 
from the floor, 


ars to Dé 


an ingeniously contrived illusion! Th 


perpendicular paneling of the piers, the moulding of tl 


corners, the arrangement of the jointing, the elongatin 





and 


and 





THE 


principal panels which, cartouche like, occupy the 


conspicuous part of the scheme, all tend to accent 


He 


a 
would be 


wherein 


I 
NonY 


ause, 


stimulate the upward movement. This is all the more 


as a matter of fact, the chamber is long, 
dreary but for skilfully devised lighting, 


countersunk panels alternatingly circular and 


ypear in the central arch panel. The side lights 
a 


so are the little personal table lights. 


shining linen, their light is thrown upward, 


nination, which does serviceable work in a 


of the paneling is unquestionably the 


of the composition. For a moment I am 


= 


TERRA COTTA PANEL — GRILL ROOM, 


BRICKBUILDER. 





vaulting panels, as the ground of the conventional border 
to the narrative stories of the walling. It is the red of the 
scarlet geranium, of the japonica and the nasturtium, that 
trailing, pungent plant which madcap-like turns up every- 
where in the garden, climbing the walls, setting everything 
on fire with its brilliancy. It is the red of the coral of the 
South Pacific Islands, of the lacquer of the Orient. It is the 
red of the sealing wax, that great vitalizer of important 
legal documents, and for many years the distinguishing 
color note of “ Tommy Atkins’’ ! 

The general tone of the chamber is golden brown; per- 
haps it had better be termed “’ burned ivory.’’ In certain 
lights it resembles somewhat the dull brown of ©‘ camel’s 


- — 
ee 





MCALPIN HOTEL, NEW YORK CITY. 


Fred. Dana Marsh, Designer. 


is the most important decorative section 
Of course the plain surfaces do 


ing the bands and the ornament, giving an 


rast, a play of light and of shade, and again 


ubtle quality of scale. Although pre- 


us in idea, the ornament is full of energetic 


There is a movement in the leaves, stalks, 


and flowers that is fascinating. They are tied here 


as the 


iwht back and restrained in their proper 


: little whimsicalities give to the sturdiness 


} 





lesien an agreeable relaxation and chance for color. 
is that the glorious red is to be found. It 


vaackground to the ornament of all the main 





hair,’’ it is so sedate and serious. At times it is trans 
parent, changing every few inches. It is an excellent tone 
to live with, one of which we rarely tire. It brings out 
vividly the whites and the apple greens and emerald of the 
rosettes which appear at the mitered intersections, cornering 
the panels, and of the shell-like ornaments which appear 
elsewhere. It gives new life to the open flowers in the 
main ornament. It is soft and soothing, adding mysteri 
ously to the values of the distance, making possible the 
introduction of strong contrasts. See how welcome the 
black marble wainscoting and black iron gates and 
the rich red of the Welsh quarry pavement become in the 


scene. 
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ROOM, MCALPIN HOTEL, NEW YORK CITY. 


Dana Marsh. Desienes 


panels 


the walling, 


panels 


were 


x 


There is the occasion when Fulton’s Clermont made 
her first voyage up the river. 

There is unusual individuality in the panels; an unaf- 

-d bubbling over of color in places; a certain modu 
of surface, conventional, but natural at the same 

The full water color value is retained with the 

lded value of a texture, neither lustrous nor dull, that 
has a warmth and light possible only in faience. 

The craftsman of the sleepy Orient, for years familiar 
with many mysteries, once in a while produced small 
vases, purchasable at great prices. They are classed 
among the ‘° Lost Arts,’’ and generally of paste or porce- 
lain bod 

But for the stimulating enthusiasm of the architect, and 


is persistency with an unusual form of treatment, both 


rards structure and color, these metal-bearing clays 


still be sleeping in the deep bosom of Mother Earth, 

lay beds of a neighboring state. Innate love of 

color, applied to decorative motifs, after the fashion of the 
Italian sculptors Donatello and the Della Robbias, led to 
experimenting, and finally produced a building material 
unprecedented amenability to the most critical taste for 
texture and color, adapted to the inclemency of weather, 
and without limitation as to size, shape, or proportion, yet 


*T) 


sensitive to the most delicate modeling. 
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St. Patrick’s Church, Philadelphia. 


LA FARGE & MORRIS, ARCHITECTS. 


BY ALFRED HOYT GRANGER. 


Ee one looking for the interesting in architecture, 

few cities offer more delightful surprises than Phila- 
delphia, and one of the most delightful glimpses to be 
found in that city is the view of the new church of St. 
Patrick from the corner of 19th street and Rittenhouse 
Square. 

I first discovered it one spring morning, months before 
the church was completed; but even then the play of 
shadow behind the tall columns and the carefully studied 
slope of the gable against the blue of the sky at once 
brought to my mind pictures of Italy, especially of Verona, 
where the Lombard style is at its best. 

The church stands on the corner of 20th and Rittenhouse 
streets, but owing to the fact that the latter street does 
not cross 20th street in a straight line, but drops a few 
feet to the south, the portico of the church is almost on 
axis with Rittenhouse street east of 20th street. 

The materiais of the building are a warm faun-colored 
brick, quite rough in texture and almost the color of Tra 
vertine.-Stone, terra cotta to match the brick, with columns, 


ilasters, and steps of warm gray granite. The spandrels 


f the three great arches on the south side are inlaid in 
olor, rich blues and greens, which at first sight seem 
almost too startling, but have already toned into the brick, 
ind now the effect is quite charming. 


penta 


All of the orna 
ental details are of terra cotta, and are carefully carried 
ut in the best spirit of the North Italian work, but are in 
no sense copies of any ancient models. The capitals of the 


reat columns, the ornamentation of the frieze, and the 
orbels supporting the crown moulding of the main gable 
re particularly worthy of study. From the exterior, the 
reat rose window is not so satisfactory and seems almost 
: ost behind the parapet of the portico, and too small in 
scale. When one sees it from the interior, however, the 
rchitects are justified in its size, for there it is perfect in 
ale and beautifully placed. The gilt cross at the apex 
f the gable is, however, too small from every point of 
iew, and looks as if it were made of wood and tempo 
rarily placed for the purpose of study in scale. 
The building is rectangular in plan and consists of two 
stories. The interior walls in both crypt and main church 
above are of the same brick as the exterior. 
Fi CXC eedingly 


The crypt is 
interesting with its faun-colored 
eiling of the same tone. The columns supporting the 
aults are of a delicately veined white marble. 
hurch, the sidewalk, 
s a basilica in plan, covered with three great domes. 
Everywhere the frankly and honestly 
shown, as it always should be in a building dedicated to 
the worship of God. 

but 
beautifully introduced 


walls and 
The main 


raised about twelve steps above 


construction is 


The predominant color is the same 


as the exterior, marbles have been carefully and 
in the pilasters, supporting the 
ribs of the ceiling vaults, in the apsidal-shaped chancel 
and around the doorways. As the church is dedicated to 
St. Patrick, much of the ornamentation is Celtic in char- 
acter, and the architraves of the three main doors and the 
sill courses of the great windows are beautifully modeled. 


The marble walls of the chancel and the panels in the 


60 
pilasters are of a delicate green Cippolino marble whi 
harmonizes perfectly with the faun-colored wall 

The design of the high altar is particularly beautiful 
the marble being white Vermont with serpentine pant 
The steps to this altar have white marble tread 
pentine risers, and the effect of the chancel fron Le 
one of great simplicity and almost auste1 
is unusual in Roman Catholic churches in Ame1 
architects have realized most fully the valu 
as an architectural feature, a thing too oftet 
In this church the floors of nave and of chancel ar 
tile of a rich reddish brown color lightene 
sional spots of greenish tone. In the center of the 
cel floor directly in front of the high altar 
green tile very soft in tone and symbolical in di n. O1 


must not overlook too the risers of the 
green tile stamped with a St. Andrey 
ual feature of the chancel wall is the 
altar. At 


marble, 


first sight this frieze, of a deep golden S 
looks as if it were carved, but 

one finds that these festoons are | 
of the marble, a legi 
greatly to the richness an 


and carries the eye to the organ and 





up on either side of the chancel The b 1 
galleries, which project slightly from the 
are of white terra cotta and the deta f t 


and supporting corbels is almost Veneti 


treatment ; and this same detail of ba 
across the top of the reredos, whi f 
above the altar for processional Si 
cel, which is, as it should be, the focal point « 
the church, and which the photo 
plainly than can any written wot 

Let us turn again to the nave, wl 


interest. The pews are of dark oak 


tectural, and, what is equally important, comf 


in and placed sufficiently far apart to all 


reverently without being troubled by t feet 


front of him. One should not leave 
examining very carefully the holy water fonts 
ern doors, which were designed and given by Mr. H 


Thouron. These fonts are thoroughly Celt 


and beautifully executed. One must also 


gates to the baptistry and the iron 


qaoors on 


of the church. These are hand wrought an 


well executed. 
The n 


10Salc 


panels let into the walls of t v4 
the great windows and illustrating the Stat 
Cross are the only jarring features in an otl 
harmonious interior. They are too harsh 


project slightly from the wall 
as now they look as if they had been tacked ont 
Had they 
just enough to have a shadow cast 


1 } 


surface. been slight] recessed 
alone 
the effect would have been much better. 


Thus far I have spoken only of the archit 


the church, its design, but in a building 
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construction. It is the keynote of the tion which the Roman Church, more than any other known 
false, nothing hidden. Here is a organism, has cherished and handed down from age to 


to stand the test of time and so honest age. In this country of ours, until quite recently, it has 


the honesty. seemed as if Rome were neglecting her architectural 
rir 


teresting portions of the building is traditions, but St. Patrick’s Church is 


a sure proof 
between the domes and the roof. 


that she never forgets but only bides her time, and we 
1 understand the construction of the can surely, with this building as a precedent, look for- 
| ‘lf is also of the same con ward to the time when the churches of Rome in this 
essentially modern country, as in Europe, shall be the delight and inspira 

‘at tradi tion of all men. 


ITORIAL COMMENT 
DIN Uitte - : < 


] 


ISKKKCECCECKO999299299 


in the neighborhood of the same amount, and by 
puttinga forty dollar a week man on the work, the architect 
would be gaining only ten dollars a week. Besides, it is to 
be supposed that any reputable architect would not consci 
entiously run his client into excessive drafting expenses. 
He has a bookkeeping system in his office, and in case of a 


dispute he would be the first to suggest that the client’s 


ledger be opened to his client’s inspection. Any startling 
1 discrepancies would immediately show them 
And certainly the majority of architects value 
‘ir reputation to such an extent that, if it ever came toa 
point where the books were examined, it would be found 
that the greatest care had been taken tocarry on the client’s 
work in the most efficient and economical manner 
There are, however, those in the general public who 
feel that an architect is a peculiar type of person who has 
position absolutely no idea of business principles. Such men really 
becomes appreciate good business methods more than they do 
without architecture, and it is the architect's problem to gi) 


L\ 


I 


both. Many business men feel that they must see 
and white where every dollar of their expenditure goes. 
are satisfied to pay a mana good profit for his work, 
1ey must know that their work is carried on in a thor- 
ghly business-like manner. To pay an architect in addi 


iries, 


tion to his just net profit double his draftsmen’s sal: 

taking the architect’s word for the fact that overhead 

position of charges and drafting expenses run equal, would not be 

‘ems, then, likely to appeal to a cut and dried business man. He will 

lraftinge sery say, If my architect is running a portion of his office 

chent finan for me and me only, it is only right that I should know 

architect in where every cent goes.’’ Theoretically his statement 

sounds logical, but is such a scheme practical, when rent, 

nen’s sala stenographic services, and research work enter into the 

If an expenses of a job? It is not. Some overhead expenses 

it for his services must be distributed among many jobs, a proportion of 

lrafting salaries of the them prorated to each piece of work. It would not be 

ver drafting and overhead _ possible to charge a client for a definite number of square 

n by overpaying his men? feet of floor space for his rent. To the architect the 

course -' Yes,’’ but the amount he amount of work in the office governs the overhead rent, 
the game is hardly worth the and he endeavors to keep the size of his office in proportion 
warranted the services of athirty to the size of his business. 


overhead expenses would be nor- Sut it is possible to go even farther with the twice the 





<n 


mr 


— 
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‘ 


draftsmen’s salaries plus the professional fee ’’ basis than 
we have yet gone, and a logical solution of the whole 
problem, a practical alternative for the six per cent com 
mission basis, one satisfactory to both the client and the 
architect, is briefly sketched as follows. 

Again let us take the example of a one hundred thousand 
dollar enterprise. On the six per cent commission basis, 
three thousand dollars would represent fifty per cent of 
the gross commission, a sum just for the architect to take 
as his professional fee. The other fifty per cent would 
go to drafting and overhead expenses. Let the architect 
say to his client it is reasonable to suppose that the draft 
ing and overhead expenses will be approximately equal. 
That would mean that practically fifteen hundred dollars 
would go to drafting salaries and fifteen hundred dollars 
to sundry overhead charges. The client, therefore, shall 
pay the architect three thousand dollars for his professional 
fee, fifteen hundred dollars for his overhead expenses, and 
also the cost of the draftsmen’s salaries employed by the 
architect on his work, and the architect shall render to the 

lient monthly statements showing the cost of drafting 
xpenses incurred during the previous month on the job. 

This arrangement would have equal advantage for 

lient and architect. The architect would receive his pro- 
fessional fee, the client would pay for the exact cost of 
roducing the work. The system would be simple to run, 
is weekly time sheets would show the amount of time the 
en had worked for the client, and the bookkeeper would 
eep the overhead accounts. The professional fee could 
ve paid in instalments as the work progressed, and the 
rchitect’s monthly statement to the client of the cost of 
he work could be treated as a bill and paid like 
onthly account. 


any 


Such a method of charging for architectural compensa- 
on as is above outlined is merely a suggestion founded 
1 study of the problem. If the per cent commission basis 
as been found unsatisfactory, it is time for it to be im- 
roved. That the systems suggested in these editorials 
re theoretical and not practical is the criticism that many 
ay offer. However, those who have experimented with 
em claim to have used them successfully and it seems 
ardly unfair to answer those skeptical persons who criti 
e them as theoretical with the question, Is the percen 
re of the cost of the work complete ’ system of basing 
larges the last word ?’’ 


THE WHITNEY WARREN EXHIBITION IN THE 
AVERY LIBRARY, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


A* a feature of the movement which has for its object- 
4 ive the establishment of a French Institute and 
Museum in New York, a lecture on French Architecture 
was given by Prof. A. D. F. Hamlin, Thursday evening, 
February 27, in the Avery Library. 

At the same time there was initiated a fine exhibition of 
aterial related to French architecture selected by Mr. 
Whitney Warren from his abundant collections, and loaned 
by him to the Avery Library for two months or more. 


The chief feature of this exhibition is a series of French 
architectural engravings of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Four of these are large plates; two represent- 





ing the Galerie des Glaces, and the grand stairway at 
Versailles, and two representing the decorative architectut 
of extensive fétes at Versailles. The remaining fort 
eight plates are smaller and represent various decor 
motives. These are arranged so that similar subjects 
brought together, and only one or two by the same n 
are exhibited. In this manner an extraordinat 

of stylistic effect is secured. 

The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in Fran 
were prodigiously fertile in these inventions, wh 
frequently engraved directly upon the copper wit! 
skill. 

In addition to these engravings Mr. Warret 
several drawings from his unique collections of 
ships made in the same period, when ships, like everyt 
else, were expected to carry as much magnificen 
sible. His collection of ships was made to a 
design for the Yacht Club Building in New Yor 

Mr. Warren has also placed upon easels ; 
plete series of the brilliant sketches for tl 
sculpture of the Grand Central Station, by Sylvan S 
Second, Grand Prix de Rome, originally f1 
and now in New York City. 


TASTE IN ARCHITECTURE 


\ ,. H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM, in 1 
4 titled “ A Short Critical History of Ai 


undertakes, with his comments on th 


he merit 
nesses of the architectural styles he describ 
readers in the way of knowing what 
treatment of design produce good 

he endeavors, he says, to make his history of 
a lesson in architecture. He treats 

tinuous development. ~~ There n 
world,’’ he remarks, on which the hi 
finger and say ‘Here such a st of 
bes an 


THE VALUE OF OMISSION 


M* MARCH PHILLIPPS in his bo 
4 what distinguishes Greek a1 ent 


other styles is that they are bass 


Greek art is based on subtraction, or, in ot] 


resolute and determined elimination of 
lutely required for the attainment of the end s t \\ 


feel that in many cases, like other able 


i 


Mr. Phillipps pushes his theories to an ext 

are absolutely with him in thinking that among t 
ties which go to make architecture there is |] 

so important as reticence. Although many of o 
buildings are most blameable in this particular, 1 
dancy of features and ornament are frequent] 
with in the past. To express one’s meaning in f 
simple words is often to make it forcible, and in 
same holds good. A building’s function is not 
the universality of the designer’s knowledge of 


tural forms, but his judgment in using wisely 


and well what is really necessary. The Builde 
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piece for this number continues the series flush with the face of the wall. Common brick are also 


reek Churches started in January. We spoke employed to fill the spandrels, sometimes in simple pat 
about the general size of these buildings last month. It terns, sometimes with the introduction of the cross or some 


to further discuss the plan and constructive ther symbol; and at Merbaka a very effective frieze is 


f a fret of the same material. Another series of 


retained nothin the old ffects is gained by patterns of brick embedded flush with 


he form of a cross wi equal the mortar, which in this case becomes a field on which 


and crowned with fi, he pattern seems to be traced. One of the best examples 


‘not placed over the arm he f this method is the church of Hagia Theodora at Arta, 
centul y which’ where an entire wall is covered with a herringbone diaper 
»mortar, to the greater attainment of 
it must be confessed, than of an appex 
The most original device of the B 


lipping the edges of common 


*to obtain, by the simplest 1 
free designs. The edge we 


by strokes of the trowel 


inscriptions 
luced between 
best example 


panels, 


monastery of 


ns it makes possible is well 
shows a selection of the 


polychrome 


-d has such 

' 1 ; 

unknown vdDulldcel 
1 ] ? } 1, > - he 
elements than those of tne 


by ingenuity and fantas 


‘arest charn 


4 


a 


\ MISTAKE was made on page IX of the Januar 
in crediting the authorship of the building at 
reet, New York City. This should have 


} 
} 
A 


Erskine & en, architects ; 


practice of 

S. Duckworth will be continued under the 

of his son, John S. Duckworth, Jr., at 405 
Building, Scranton, Pa. 


D. W. F. Nichols and Mr. J. Pender West have 
formed a partnership under the name of Nichols and Pen 
der West. The address will be 911 Somerset Building, 


. Winnipeg. 
their lon “tine 


bel-mouldings, string-courses, Mr. J. R. Gieske announces that he has opened an office 
ion brick set with a corner at 503 Vinson-Thompson Building, Huntington, W. Va. 
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SVPPLEMENT at 3 ( VOLVME XXII 
Z) MARCH, 1913. LV ME XX 


: The Brickbvilder Competition 


FOR 
on” 


Pvblic Garage, Avtomobile Sales and Service Bvilding 


DESIGNED TO BE EXECVTED IN ARCHITECTVRAL TERRA CO 


First Prize, $500. SECOND PRIZE, $250. THIRD PRIZE, $150 P 


HONORABLE MENTIONS. 


PROGRAM 


f tase problem is a GARAGE, AUTOMOBILE SALES AND SERVICE BUILDING 
high The 1l¢ is as umed to br nN the corner of a cit bloc] 17 the 1107 by lyct 
40) feet on the Mai Street by 100 reet o1 the Se ondary Ure 
he entire lo 
Phe i Of ) he 1 ( | i Li¢ ‘ y 1 ‘ 
this floor pl hich shoul ovide at ( ( 
reavure uch a ir el iLO uri rie re ‘ 
Phe econd OO hould ( ide ( Cl reali 
Lee 
Che third loor 1 oO provide [Ol ( 1 for ( 
itu al ligh 1 O hi floor 
Che de ioner 1 ked ( ) oO ] 
of a building of this characte 
rt two eC Lac ide oO ( | ( \ ( 
( n1 Co1 el C1 O ¢ Cou! ( ad ( ( ri 
characte! At lea 1 1 on o ( ’ ] ad ed / 
There is no limit set o e co b e de ' 
or the material in which it is to be executed. P : es 
The following point , will be considered 1! ( 
A The gene ral excellence of the design, « 


bility to the prescribed material 


rr"1 ] f «+L, Cence4 + _ 
B Che excellence of the fit -SUtOry 


DRAWING REQUIRED. (There is to be but one. 


1 sheet of unmounted white paper Vel thi 
‘ 2 a a ches ay Te lah sot ice 
exactly 34 x 25 inches, with strong border lines drawn 1% inches fro 
lines of 31% x 22% inches, shov 
ris4 . ioe 4 1 a2 oxvat hh Hs 4 Ines 1, 1] a ; ] { 
lhe main street elevation, with section through v drawn at ; ile of 4 
A pen and ink perspective without wash or color drawn < cale of & 


The three floor plans drawn at a scale of 16 feet to the 
A sufficient number of exterior details drawn at a scale of 


} + 


remainder of the sheet. 


The details should indicate in a general 
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Architectural Terra Cotta 





Its Rational Development. 
BY M. STAPLEY 


N THE history of architecture, building with steel is the latest phenomenon. Its nature, 
sisting largely of mechanical perfection, demonstrates along with its adventurous height, 
racial character. It is distinctly American, but when hidden under irrelevant masonry 

traditional design it is difficult to classify as such. This raises the question whether a buildit 


bound, ethically, to indicate its nationality and, even further, to affirm its method of construct 


In all sincerity it is. In every great period of architecture it has done so; and when this funda 
mental truth was lost sight of, as in Michelangelo’s day, the noble art of building declined. ‘‘The] 


of conformity between material and constructive principle was the decisive cause of the de 
Renaissance architecture,’ wrote a great authority, Anderson. We are not conforming 
structive principle when we try to impress a stone character upon steel. It is not a true exp 
of modernity. It is a compromise between the last word in building, as said by ourselv: 

ind the first word as said by the Greeks and Romans, in stone. Those who are eager to 
ompromise by sincerity turn to Architectural Terra Cotta. In it lies the nascent Amet 
tecture. 


It is supposed that the architect who takes up designing in terra cotta knows, bé 
tical advantages, something of its history in art, else it will be difficult for him to e1 
vhich animates the material. The mere vague idea that the Renaissance men worked 
to beautiful ornament simply because it was plastic, will not carry our modern arcl 
Agostino Ducci or the Della Robbias were doing more than taking advantage of its 
they created beautiful ornament: they were expressing themselves and the spirit of their time. Ot 
imes, other manners. 
As the Gothicists astounded the Middle Ages with the unbounded possibilities of stone, 
astounded the modern world with the possibilities of steel structure. Why hide our acl 
inder traditional masonry. Excellence in art is the use of traditions only where they are compatib!] 


vith present day requirements. Terra cotta could be made to express the gradatio1 


ramework and repeat its lightness and grace; for structurability has its own beauty, as Ron 
levoid of all their original embellishment, still mutely testify. Terra cotta, observing th 


cety of proportion that steel observes, can impart this impressive beauty of structur 
\merican architecture. 


This does not mean the mere piling up of terra cotta 1n courses as if each course uphel 
ext; but it does mean an intelligent application of terra cotta to its real supports 11 " 
would follow the construction and not be a mere unmeaning paneling that might be appli 
ere. The Campanile of Giotto, covered from base to summit with a veneer of parti-colore 


marble, inspired the Times Building in New York. But the modern architect took only 
hich he translated into a bold masonic expression, and passed by its exterior character of 
[his beautiful exterior, which one sees at a glance, is a surface applied to some real structural materia 
ehind it, could have been utilized in terra cotta against steel here in our modern exampl 
Terra cotta could do away with heavy blocks of stone which, where they are not actu 


rting a superimposed weight, are inexpedient as well as insincere. If the real work 1s don 
he secondary material need be heavy enough only to screen against wind and weather. Above all 


must we avoid that double sham of specifying terra cotta in imitation of stone—nothing mor 
money-saving substitute. In one of New York’s newest edifices, it was first planned to simulate gra 
ite from the eleventh story up. The samples submitted were an excellent demonstration, even to thei 
patches of quartz and mica, of the imitative possibilities of this material; but on account of their ethical 
influence on architects, builders and manufacturers, they were wisely abandoned. If manufacture 
were tempted to push this clever making of fac-similes to its uttermost, a material really beautiful 11 
itself would soon lose its identity. 


In building with terra cotta large unbroken areas should be avoided. This can be done in vari 
ways: by setting back some courses and projecting others, or by ornamenting alternate blocks wit! 
sunken pattern or an almost flat relief; or, certain blocks might be enlivened by some device peculiat 
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to the owner or purpose of the building as Roman bricks were, and as we are doing now in some of our 
modern brickwork. Any such tentative would tend to break up agreeably an area which, if left plain, 
magnifies the unevenness of the material. There is a whole delightful field open in this question of 
expressing the plasticity of terra cotta without accentuating its irregularities. The admirable low re- 
le terra cotta at Sutton Place, one of the earliest English mansions where it was used struc- 
turally, shows how the old builders felt the kind of design peculiar to their material. 

Next comes the alluring question of color. It haunts even the most conservative moderns; less 
conservative ones it provokes into action; but only, thus far, timid action. It is an old tradition that 
color is suitable only for sunny climes and that it makes no appeal to northern tastes; and so we have 
; of dreary brown stone Victorian mansions in our residential sections, and “‘grimy hives of 
ustry’’ in our business sections. They stood as man’s rebuke to Nature for daring to array herself 


beautiful tints; until now we are growing up and becoming broad-minded. That city-bound Amer- 
cans are hunge for color is evident by the interest provoked by even the timidest introduction of 


tiles into a modern building. 
‘o be sure all building materials have color in some degree, but only in terra cotta is it possible 
architect to control and vary it in order to secure some definite color scheme. Manufacturers 
e constantly experimenting with colored terra cotta with most interesting results; they are ready to 


a SOOTL as 


that hard-headed factor, the investor, can be rendered a little more venture- 
me or a little less prejudiced. He was easy to convert when the question of fantastic height was 
| hat was a venturesomeness that yielded a very material return. Color does not—at 


lychrome architecture is not only beautiful in itself, but it wouid tend to revivify our almost 


ted color sense; furthermore, it would increase public interest in buildings. Anything that will 

the nation’s architecture is to be welcomed and encouraged (even by the investor, 

l ee it [In accomplishing this, terra cotta stands to-day as the most efficacious servitor 
\ chitecture has 





TERRA COTTA DETAIL OF CHURCH AT PAVIA. 
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Automobile Sales and Service Building and Public Garage. 


BY J. L. SNOW 
(of the Peerless Motor Car Company) 


FEW years ago when the automobile business was in its infancy, any sort of store was good 
enough for a salesroom. Public storage stations at this time were not known. With the 
development of the business however, a building complete in all its details has becom 


necessity. 


THE AUTOMOBILE SALES AND SERVICE BUILDING 

The automobile sales and service buildings erected within the last two years have been 
and quite properly so, on some of the main automobile thoroughfares, convenient and adjacent to 
business and residential part of the city. 

Construction: The construction of these buildings should be fireproof. The exteriors should | 
brick and terra cotta so that they will be to a certain extent ornamental as well as useful. The 
height of the building must be determined entirely by the class, or rather the size, of the go andl 
and the amount of business to be done, allowing always for a natural growth. ‘To-day the size of touri 
cars and commercial vehicles is very well standardized and no radical changes are likely to be n 
a number of years. The sale of pleasure cars is not likely to be increased a great deal. Good 
ities admit that the market of new purchasers is pretty well supplied, and that the total busin 
from now on is more likely to decrease rather than increase. This is not true of commerci 
rr trucks. They are coming into more general use and provision should be made for 
business of at least 200 per cent within the next three years. 

There is no question but that the ideal building would be one story high and long enoug! 
care of the sales and service departments all on one floor. This building should be construct 
corner, with windows on at least three sides—four if possible, and additional light should | bt 
by skylights in the roof. A building of this type would give the maximum amount of effici 


he minimum amount of overhead expense. As it would be impossible and decidedly impract 


rect such a building in a large city, it is necessary to consider the next best thing—a build 
two or more stories. 
An adaptable building for the automobile business should have at least 90 feet frontage a1 ( 
to 200 feet depth. . A corner site should be selected if possible. The building should extend tl 
length between two streets, preferably a main thoroughfare and a back street of sufficient 
permit automobiles to be operated in both directions. This arrangement will permit having window 


three sides. The greater portion of party wall can be utilized for elevators, offices, stair 
‘ooms, toilet rooms, locker rooms, etc., leaving the centre and outside portions of the build 
ble for working space. This is as near the ideal as could possibly be obtained 

The construction of the inside of building as well as the outside should be of fire-proof 1 
In a building 90 feet wide there should be two rows of columns. The supporting columns should 
east 30 feet apart. This arrangement will increase the cost of building, but will facilitate thi 
lling of cars and reduce the operating expenses more than enough to offset the additional exper 

The distance between the floors will have to be governed somewhat by the height t buildings 
The first floor on which is located the salesroom and company’s garage should be about 16 feet higl 
The succeeding floors, containing general offices, stock room, repair shop, etc., should be about 11 
12 feet high. There is no class of vehicles built to-day which would require more clearance except 
trucks with special bodies such as used on sight seeing cars or something on this order. 

First Floor: The first floor can be utilized for salesrooms, with storage space and repair shop 
entrance in the rear or on one side. The salesroom should, of course, extend the full width of building 
in front, and be from 40 to 60 feet deep. This will give ample space for exhibiting from eight to twelv: 
cars or trucks. One side or corner of the salesroom should be partially partitioned off from the rest of 
the room for a sales office. 

The remaining portion of the first floor should be used for general storage of the company’s cars 
new, second-hand, or demonstrators. The equipment of this department for taking care of cat 


would include wash stand, oil and gasolene pumps connected with tanks located in the basement ot 
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ing in a suitable manner to comply with the insurance regulations. Special attention should be 


given to the wash stand, lighting same so that work can be done in the quickest and best possible man- 
er both day and night. Turntables of sufficient strength and size to handle the largest cars and 
icks should be installed in the centre of the building, one directly in front of the elevators. On other 
loot ni rntable should be necessary—located in front of elevators. 
Second Floor: On this floor arrangements can be made for executive, general and superintendent's 
cl n pace permits, a storage room for new or second-hand inactive cars. Special 
ild be given to the location of stock room, making same convenient and easily accessible to 
rep s, probably by one of the main stairways. Another entrance to the stock room should be 
1 for purchasers of parts and supplies. This can be located near the service department office, 
1 ex 1 6 the second floor 
All floors above the second should be used for general repairs. This départment will necessarily 
ipment ot n achinet , Llorges, be nches, Vic fe Cté.. which should be selected and 
perintendent. As most of the machinery in an establishment of this kind has only 
ble tl be operated by direct-connected electric motors. On account 
ectio1 en fires in buildings containing automobiles, special arrange- 
Le partitioning off the forge rooms. If it is not convenient to do this, 
from all cars on the floor in this department. 
' S/ paint shop is a part of the equipment, and I believe it quite necessary in the 
l service statio t ould be located on the top floor. A separate room 
p led for the finishing or varnishing of cars and bodies. This room should be sub-divided 
ng rs so that each part can be used alternately as a work-room and dry-room. Large 
Id | lled hat temperature of 80 degrees can be easily maintained even in 
Oy e cent1 cated a wash ind or rubbing deck on which cars and bodies 
ubb« lown between their vat painting coats 
[) m0 Salesroom: Special attention and consideration should be given to the automobile 
t tractive as possible. For the floors, Terrazzo made of red cement, and not 
1211 tiles, is unquestionably the best and most practical material that can be used. 
be discolored by oil and is easily kept clean. The walls should have a high 
e other suitable but not expensive wood. The upper part of walls and ceil- 
lo harmonize with the wainscoting. The windows of the salesroom 
e mad large possibl nd transoms provided for ventilating purposes. In addition to the 
1 houl made for lighting the show windows at the floor and near the ceiling. 
lequate service to all floors, there should be at least three and possibly four 
this kind the salesroom, running from the first tothe upper floor. This 
I ged So 1 “ open dire tly into the sales office. The best type is auto- 
facilitate the handling of large and heavy parts throughout the building, 
ight itor should be provided for the stock room. This should run from the basement, 
lepartment 1 to the upper floor. It is not necessary that it be automatic, but 
pl led with safe Cy doors. Thi large freight elevator, located nearly opposite the ser- 
hould be approximately 24 feet long and 10 feet wide, with a carrying 
17,000 pounds. The distance between floor and beam should be approximately 10 
6 i ly buildings, particularly large ones, it is quite necessary to have two elevators. 
or I garages derive a considerable revenue from installing pool tables, and renting 
barbers who cater particularly to the chauffeur trade. 
. Sy] «ckers should be provided for the storage of clothes and robes. These should be located 
| lear as possible to, preferably in back of, the chauffeur’s car. 
[In a building used exclusively for storage purposes it would be necessary to install a number of 
h stands, probably two on the main floor. Most of the cars in active service are washed at night 
and the capacity of each stand would be about ten cars a night. Ina very large building, with accom- 
, modations for fifty or more cars, it will probably be necessary to install a wash stand in some other part 
the building, preferably on the second or third floor to relieve the congestion on the first floor. 
Gasolene and oil tanks of very large capacity should be located in the basement and should be 
Col 


nected by pipes and pumps to the main garage floor. A supplementary and portable tank on 


1 
hy 


eels should be used for filling cars with both gasolene and oil throughout the entire building. 
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HE fire protection of a public garage may properly be considered under three head 
First, the protection of the structure itself against damage by fire originating eithet 





outside of the building. 






Second, the protection of the contents of the building against fire from the outside. 





Third, the arrangement of the building so as to reduce to a minimum the probability ot 
ing inside the building, and the limitation, so far as may be possible, of the damage from fire 


start within the building. 

To attain the first point we must of course construct the building of material whicl 
self burn, and which will, so far as possible, remain unhurt when fire comes in contact wit 
With the lesson of the conflagrations in Baltimore and San Francisco befor 
knowledge of the damage done to buildings, not in themselves combustible, by exposurt 
forget the distinction between mere absence of combustibility and the proper resist 
ing on fuel from other sources. The materials used in the construction of the buildit 
the outside, must be such that they will not readily crack or spall when seriously hi 

parts carrying weights, or so placed that their expansion or distortion will injure 
be thoroughly protected against heat and flame. Where it is not possible to protect 
arrying weight, they must be so designed that when they expand they will not seri 


place other parts of the building. In the fire at Baltimore much of the damage to th¢ 
f the largest office buildings came from the expansion of the metal members forming 
i window. This threw out of place the terra cotta slabs which formed the exterior fi 
‘ vindow openings and made it necessary to replace these slabs even where they wert 
lamaged. | | Si 
f In other fires in non-combustible buildings the necessity of thoroughly protecti1 
f tructural members against excessive heat has been amply demonstrated. In fa 
‘ase the injury to the structure by over-expansion of steel members has been greatet 
lamage to the building done by the fire. Again and again it has been shown that met 
ven though well covered with hard plaster, is not an adequate protection for the steel met 
. of structure which have no other heat-resisting covering applied directly t 
e Of course, all exterior openings must be well protected, and for this purp¢ 
| een found than wire glass in properly designed frames for the windows, and non-cot1 
sisting doors for other openings. This protection should always be used unl ther 
ree from combustibles in front of them. 
It would seem hardly necessary to urge the omitting in such a building all finisl 
, ature, and yet it is rare that we find a building where this policy has been rigorously carri 
rior partitions and closets are much more easily made of wood than of metal, terra cott 
vindow frames and doors are more quickly set in place when of wood than when of met 
construction has given us ways of doing this work so that it can no longer be nec« 
to use any wood in such a building. 

There will be of necessity a very considerable amount of combustible contents, and 
{ the starting of a fire in a garage than in most mercantile buildings and every precaut 
taken to reduce to the minimum all unnecessary fuel. 

To protect the contents from fire outside of the building we need to add but little to the pri 
tion indicated above for the building itself. It is wise to sub-divide the building wherever this « 
be done without interfering with its use as a garage, but we must always remember that any 
on the proper use of the building reacts against itself. Construction which makes it diffict 
the building conveniently leads either to changes in its arrangement or to its misuse. It is of no us« 
put in partitions or fire doors which prevent the easy handling of cars; the partitions will be torn dow: 


} and the doors left unclosed or fastened out of the way, and the result will be worse than if such sul 
. divisions had not been made. We do not believe, however, that the skill of our architects and 
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1e reasonable sub-division with a satisfactory building from 


ys and other vertical openings must be thoroughly and properly 
not advise the use of automatically closing doors for elevators. Such an arrange- 
fastening which spoils the automatic feature. 
protection against fire within the building we must especially guard against the well-known 
ics of gasolene vapor to flow to the lowest point it can reach, exactly as water does, and to 
1 flame, spark or metal heated to redness or above. It is 
‘age for gasolene cars without often having gasolene vapor pres- 
xperience of everyone Ww has had to do with cars using gasolene shows that such cars are 
‘flood’’ and gasolene vapor is forced out of the tank on 
ef lt is a melancholy fact that 


a l eaks; Carbdurete! 


gasolene is often used to clean gears and 
ringent rules and the evident danger of such a practice. We must, 


ng it this vapor will have little opportunity to collect where fire, spark 

ow places, such as pits, in which the gasolene vapor can collect must be 

ecessary, they must be provided with proper ventilation, and any work which 

ed pit and a source of fire, like a red-hot rivet, should never be permitted. 

ird to life as well as to property in these pits, for gasolene vapor has a most 
thesia in animals, including men, so that a man working in a pit 


1 1 
writ ‘ 4 ‘ + , 


t 


gasol vapor may be overcome by this vapor and unless immediately 


sed for repair work should be well separated from the rest of the build- 
1} is practically imperative. We should also take 
nd inconvenient to have any gasolene in this part of the 
highest part of the building it will manifestly reduce the 
have noted before, always tends to flow downward. 


n¢ ‘team or hot water and the room in which the boiler or heater 1 


1 
entrance except from the outside. Ail lighting should be done by incandescent 
t least f feet from the floor, except that in large rooms the mercury vapor lamp 
vailable without danger, if located close to the top of the room. 
ights the cord carrying the current should be of the very best typ: 
strong and effective guard. 


ten used 


1 power in garages, cannot be placed high enoug! 
line of gasolene vapor, they should be of the enclosed typ 
rotected with wire gauze. All other electrical devices such a 


e like, capable of producing sparks, should be placed in rooms in 


new the writer is convinced that it is worth while to install 
’ garage While it is true that water thrown directly upo1 
pread the fire, the effect of water thrown in fine drops and covering completel: 
that it will prevent the spread of fire better than any 
xtinguishing device now known. The automatic sprinkler when provided with 


. pty does this without the assistance of man. 
ve would ag briefly urge the necessity of so arranging the building that it will 
ust The writer has again and again seen buildings in which this has been neglected 


had left less fire protection than if part of the money spent for 
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TERRA COTTA CONSTRUCTION OF PIER AND BALUSTRADE. 
Work executed by O. W. Ketcham Terra Cotta Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TERRA COTTA CONSTRUCTION OF A DOME AND PIER 
Work executed by Federal Terra Cotta Company, Nev 
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TERRA COTTA CONSTRUCTION OF GARGOYLES. 
| { y Brick, Terra Cotta & Tile Co., Corning, N. Y. 
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COTTA DETAILS— CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY BUILDING, TORONTO, CANADA 
Darling & Pearson, Architect 


Work executed by The Northwestern Terra Cotta Company, Chicago, IIl. 
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TERRA COTTA DETAILS— THE BURLINGTON BUILDING, CHICAGO 
Marshall & Fox, Architect 


Work executed by The Northwestern Terra Cotta Company 
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TERRA COTTA CONSTRUCTION OF CORNICE, WINDOWS AND PIERS. 
r, Chicago, Ill. 






Work executed by The American Terra Cotta & Ceramic Company 
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TERRA COTTA CONSTRVCTION DETAIL 
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DETAILS OF TERRA COTTA DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 
For Highland Park Branch Denver Public Library, Denver, Colorado. J. B. Bened 
Work executed by The Denver Terra Cotta Co., Denver, Colo. 
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TERRA COTTA CONSTRUCTION OF CORNICE. 


Work executed by Gladding, McBean and Company, San Francisco, Cal. 
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TERRA.COTTA CONSTRVCTION DETAILS 
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BARNSHEISEL BUILDING, CHICAGO. W. CARBYS ZIMMERMAN, ARCHITEC! 





Showing Michigan Avenue elevation and details of terra cotta design and constructior 


Work executed by Midland Terra Cotta Company, Ch 


uicago, Il. 
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TERRA COTTA DETAILS FoR 
GERMAN HOUSE ASSN. BLDG. 
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TERRA COTTA CONSTRUCTION DETAILS. 
Work executed by Steiger Terra Cotta and Pottery Works, San Francisco, Cal. 
df 
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TERRA COTTA CONSTRVCTION DETAILS 
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TERRA COTTA CONSTRUCTION DETAILS. 


Work executed by Western Terra Cotta Company, Kansas City, Kan. 
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TERRA COTTA CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 


Work execut St. Loui 





Terra Cotta Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
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TERRA COTTA CONSTRVCTION DETAILS 
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DETAILS OF TERRA COTTA DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 
Entrance to Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo., Mauran, Russell & Crowell, Architects. 


Work executed by The Winkle Terra Cotta Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK. CASS GILBERT, ARCHITECT. 
Flying buttress at 47th story. Note beginning of corner minaret in background. 
lerra Cotta by Atlantic Terra Cotta Company, New York. 
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THE WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK. CASS GILBERT, ARCHITECT 


From third story to 52d story level is entirely of Architectural Terra Cotta in matt cream 
Terra Cotta by Atlantic Terra Cotta Company, New York. 
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NEW YORK. CASS GILBERT, ARCHITECT. 


H BUILDING 
f ! minaret at 52d story level. Not 
Terra Cotta Company, New York. 


HI 
by Atlantic Terr 
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THE WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK. CASS GILBERT, ARCHITE! 
Canopy at 26th story. In the window jamb shown si lors appear 
Terra Cotta by Atlantic Terra Cotta Compar New ¥ 
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THE WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK. CASS GILBERT, ARCHITECT 


Flying buttress at the 42d story marking the first break in the sheer ascent of the tower 


Terra Cotta by Atlantic Terra Cotta Company, New York. 
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The American Terra Cotta and Ceramic Company 


Manufacturers of 


ARCHITECTURAL TERRA COTTA 


Polychrome and all Standard Finishes 







Offices 









Factory 
People’s Gas Building Terra Cotta 
Chicago Illinois 





Executed in Terra Cotta 





Brick, Terra Cotta & Tile Co. 


\L. E. GREGORY, PROPRIETOR 









ARCHITECTURAL 
TERRA COTTA 





Works and Main Office: CORNING, N. Y. 


NEW YORK AGENCIES 


FE. H. THOMAS, 1123 Broadway \LL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 






